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ABSTRACT Three models of educational evaluation are discussed 

the intuitive decisions model, the experimental model, and the 
feedback model. The feedback model is most ^>seful because it will 
provide baseline information about current accomplishments of the 
school systems. Once the feedback process is well underway, it is 
then profitable to discuss goals. (MS) 
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In an essay written over 200 years ago, Samuel Johnson made an 
observation that in many respects is as pertinent today as it was then. 
What Dr. Johnson said was "that men more frequently require to be 
reminded than informed. So it is with educational evaluation: most 

school people, I suspect, need not so much to be informed about its role 
in public education as to be reminded that they are actually doing it 
all the time hxtt probably not doing it as well as they might wish. 

Take the matter of busing for example. You hariELy need reminding 
that busing is a hot issue all over the place. Nearly everyone 
evaluates busing one way or another. Some think about it and evaluate 
it as "good." Some think about it and evaluate it as "bad." And some 
don't think about it at all; they just evaluate it. 

Now I bring up the matter of busing, not to start an argument 
about it here, (heaven forbid!) but to illustrate two or three rather 
important general points about educational evaluation. The first point 
is the reminder that in making educational and management decisions 
which is what evaluation is all about — you nearly always have to do 
so on the basis of inadequate information, and you know this better than 
I. There is, for instance, precious little solid evidence about the 
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educational or other effects of busing on the children who take the 
bus ~ and this in spite of the fact that busing, for one purpose or 
another, has been going on for a long time and has involved untold 

numbers of pupils. 

I know of only two instances where there have been really careful 
attempts to evaluate the effects of busing for purposes of integration, 
and even these leave something to be desired. One such attempt with 

( 2 ) 

which you may be familiar was a study of busing in Verona, New Jersey. 

This was a small but well-planned experiment in which 38 elementary 
school children were bused out of Newark into Verona. The other effort 
was also a well-planned experiment in which 266 elementary school children 
from the inner city in Hartford were bused to 35 schools in five 
surrounding suburbs. Both projects, insofar as possible, were 
conducted according to the rules of sound experimental procedure, with 
control groups and all the rest. In both, the results were somewhat 
mixed, but on balance they tended to show that the bused children gained 
more in academic achievement than their counterparts who were left 
behind in the city and that the suburban schools were not disrupted in 

the process. 

These two relatively small studies can be thought of as pretty 
good models of what might be called the experimental approach to_ 
pH.icational evaluation. I cite them for two reasons: first, because 
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they are Indeed good models of a reasonably rigorous experimental 
approach which would be worth repeating as often as possible elsewhere; 
and, second, because they also demonstrate a severe limitation of the 
experimental model. The limitation comes down to this: that, in view 

of the enormous variety of educational, social, and political conditions 
that exist in the nation’s 17,000 school districts these two isolated, 
one-shot experiment don’t tell you very much about the educational effects 
of busing in general. And I suggest that this same limitation holds for 
the experimental approach to educational evaluation of almost any kind 
whether it has to do with methods for teaching reading, for structuring 
the curriculum, for modular scheduling, fo. in-service training of 
teachers, or whatever. 

The experimental model of evaluation when rightly applied as 
it seldom is — can be extremely helpful in guiding educational practice 
in those local situations where the conditions of the situation are 
similar to those in which the experiments are conducted. On the other 
hand, the results produced by controlled experiments, however rigorous, 
are rarely generallzable over space and time. Which is to say that what 
may appear to work well in one school district may not work at all in 
another district or even in the same district at a later time after 
conditions have changed. (I should warn you, however, that not all 
educational researchers would agree with this point of view.) 
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In any case, I am advocating that school systems should be 
working toward the development of a different model of educational 
evaluation and should be concentrating most of their efforts on 
that. This different model you can call the feedback model of 
evaluation . Thiere is nothing so very new about the notion of 
feedbacks Most of you are probably familiar with the 1967 yearbook 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development which 
carried the title Evaluation as Feedback an d Guide. Although 

some parts of it may seem a bit starry-eyed to harried school admini- 
strators, nevertheless, it provides a good idea of how the feedback 
model of evaluation might work, and it gives a number of concerete 
examples of techniques and instruments for making it work in the 
junior high schools of a particular suburban school system where the 
circumstances were favorable. 

The concept of evaluation through feedback, however, can be broader 
than this. It is a concept that ought to be regarded as absolutely 
indispensable as a basis for the effective functioning of any 
educational system in all its parts and at all levels; at the classroom 
level, the school building level, the district level, the state level, 
and the national 3®vel. It is a concept of evaluation whereby the system 
should become contrinuously and increasingly responsive both to the needs 
of the students and the needs of the times. Ideally, a fully functioning 
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feedback model la one that would provide classrocm teachers, school 
administrators and local, state, and Federal authorities with a 
continuous flow of information about what the needs of the students 
are, what educational programs and services are actually getting 
through to the students, and what the effects these are having on 
their over-all development . 

The basic elements of the feedback model were first worked out 
23 years ago by Norbert Wiener in his classic work, which he called 
"Cybernetics: or Control and Communication in the Animal and the 

Machine. It is useful to revisit Wiener's original work from 
time to time ±n order to sharpen up one’s thinking about the essential 
characteristics of a feedback system. Wiener cited the ordinary 
thermostat as probably the most familiar example of such a system. 
When the temperature in a room drops to a predeteimiined level, the 
thermostat flashes the information to the heater which automatically 
signals it to get going. When the temperature rises to a certain 
level, the thermostat flashes the new information to the heater and 
causes it to cease filing. Thus, through the feedback mechanism the 
heating system is made to respond continuously to the needs of the 
householder for a comfortable room. It is the continuity of response 
to accurate Information which is the main idea. 

But I remind you that one has to be careful in using analogies 

In his original work Wiener himself expressed 
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doubts about applying the feedback model to social systems, such as an 
educational system. It Is Interesting to note, though, that only a few 
years later, he himself took a crack at doing just that In his 
fascinating little book on The Human Use of Hum an Beings which he 
subtitled "Cybernetics and Society. The reason for his original 
hesitancy Is that social systems present problems In the communication 
of Information which are of course far more difficult and complex than 
those In mechanical systems or In the nervous systems of Individuals. 

That is, for any number of reasons, the so-called feedback loop Is 
almost Inevitably fractured at so many points in a social system that 
the necessary information simply does not get through. One has to keep 
in mind that educational systems are a billion times more complicated 
than heating systems. In a heating system the feedback can be 
automatic and mechanical; in an educational system the feedback must 
be largely voluntary and must depend heavily on human observation and 
on cooperation and communication among many people. The feedback 
required to keep a heater responsive to the needs of a household Is of 
one kind only ~ namely, temperature readings. The kinds of feedback 
needed to keep an educational system functioning properly are practically 
Infinite: we need to know the hopes, aspirations, frustrations, physical 

condition, attitudes, values. Interests, skills, past accomplishments, 
current levels of achievement of every child In the system. We need to 
know how all these qualities, traits, characteristics, behavior tendencies 
and the like are changing from year to year, from week to week and even 
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in some instances, especially at the classroom level, from day to 
day. Vie need to know how children are interacting with each other and 

t^seir teachers and with the procedures and materials of instruction 
to see what procedures and what materials are associated with what 
kinds of behavior changes in what kinds of children. We need to know 
what is happening in the home and elsewhere that may be facilitating 
or Impeding the children's growth, their learning, and their development 
as individuals and as functioning members of society. And finally we 
require a continual stream of forecasts to give us some idea of what 
sort of world the children will face tomorrow, next year, twenty years 
from now, so that the workings of the whole educational enterprise can 
be made as consonant as possible with the requirements of the future. 

One could go on endlessly elaborating the kinds of information 
required to make an educational system genuinely responsive to the 
needs of the students and the times, present and future, and thereby 
one would demonstrate beyond a doubt that the whole idea is fantastic 
and wildly unrealistic and completely beyond the realm of hinnan 
possibilife^. Of course such complex varieties of feedback are unavail- 
able to us now; the kinds of instrumentation necessary to make them 
available, with respect to both inputs and outputs, are still crude 
despite the work that has gone into them over the last 50 years or so . 
But this is no reason for not trying to Imagine what an ideal feedback 
system in education would be like and for doing whatever can be done 




to realize it in practice as best we can. 
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Such an effort, it seems to me, must be central to any program 
for increasing the effectiveness of the schools. You cannot know how 
to do better xinless you know in as much detail as possible how well 
or badly you are now doing. And I think it's worth emphasizing that, 
according to the laws of probability, some schools are undoubtedly doing 
very well indeed. The trouble is we lack the information to tell us whicVi 
ones they are. The point is that the upper limit of the quality of an j 
educational program as a responsive system is determined absolutely by 
the quality of the information on which it depends for feedback. 

Ill 

So what I am suggesting is that improving the quality of feedback 
in educational systems ought to be regarded as a top priority problem 
by everyone in anyway connected with the schools. The first step in 
bringing about such an improvement, it seems to me, is to develop- a 
willingness to face up to the deficiencies in the information on which 
we now rely for making choices all up and down the line. Let me remxnd 
you of a few of the deficiencies that envelop some of the most ordinary 
educational statistics in clouds of doubt — statistics that purport to 
describe at the simplest level what the schools are like, what their 
operating characteristics are, and what is happening to the people who 
inhabit them. 

This deficiency has several sources: inadequate definitions of 

the fundamental variables, inconsistencies in the data supplied by 
different persons within the system, confused record-keeping, a tendency 
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to fill up informational gaps with impressionistic or even fictional 
data, and luiwillingness to supply the facts either because they are 
difficult to obtain or because they may seem to reflect unfavorably 
on somebody • As a consequence, many of the educational index numbers 
which we usually think of as hard data may give a picture of the 
educational scene that is at best superficial and at worst illusory » 

Even a simple number like the total enrollment of a school can be 
troublesome* The total enrollment of a school is a quantity that 
fluctuates from day to day because of the movement of pupils from one 
school or school district to another. (It has been estimated that, 
on the average, 20 per cent of American families move at least across 
county lines every year.) Moreover, the amount of fluctuation in 
enrollment may vary considerably from school to school. In the urban 
ghettos we suspect it is high and in rural communities low, but how high 
or how low for any given school is usually a matter for conjecture. So 
we fall back on that peculiar number we call "average daily membership," 
which is usually not an average, in the true sense, at all, but simply 
the total number of students registered on a particular day in the fall 
when the enrollment is supposed to have stabilized* But who knows 
whether in a given school it has indeed stabilized or to what extent? 

The answer to that question is usually left hanging In aid-air. I 
think we can and should do a lot better in estimating what the average 
daily membership really is over the entire school year and that we can 
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and should know more accurately how much variability there Is around 
the average. For such Information Is certainly basic In any feedback 

system. 

Another common and Important Index, "average per pupil 
expenditure," Is an example of a similar type of deficiency only 
worse. Since It Is customarily figured by taking the ratio of total 
Instructional expense to total enrollment. It suffers from hidden 
wobbllness in both the numerator and the denominator, and the wobbliness 
In the numerator can be very large Indeed because of differing definitions 
of what constitutes Instructional expense as distinguished from over-all 
expense. Even within the same district the amount spent In two schools 
of presumably equivalent slse may differ considerably because of 
differences In programs, salary levels, quality of equipment, and 
supplies consumed. Yet such differences are rarely well accounted for. 
This sort of deficiency In the basic data seems to me especially 
serious since school-to-school differences In expenditure per pupil 
clearly have much to do with what we usually mean by the term equality 
of educational opportunity. 

I am sure you could cite hundreds of other types of so-called 
basic data In common use that for similar reasons fall to add up to 
dependable Information descriptive of the school plant, its personnel, 
and Its programs: for Instance, age of school building as an Index of 

quality of plant, number of book-t In the library as an Index of the 
quality of equipment, or teachers' paper credentials as an index of the 
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quality of the teaching. The point la not that the kind of information 
such indices are reaching for is unimportant — In any effective 
feedback system it is extraordinarily Important but that the indices 
themselves are too gross and indirect to convey a reasonably accurate 
image of the shape and quality of the educational enterprise. They 
don't give you much real infojrraation about what is actually going on out 
there where the action is. 

The kinds of deficiencies to which I have Just been calling 
attention are deficiencies in the measurement of what are usually 
referred to as the "inputs" to the system. Deflciences in the measurement 
of the outputs of the system are even more troublesome. By "outputs" 

I mean all those bits of information about students that we require to 
close the feedback loop — information about their skills, Icnowledge, 
attitudes, health and the like as they eimsrge from each phase of their 
schooling. 

There are three main types of output measures on which school people 
and others usually rely for this kind of information: teachers' marks, 

scores on standardized tests, and indicators of what happens to yourigsters 
after they have left school. There are of course other indicators of 

output, but let's take a look at these three. 

As you are well aware, teachers' marks have come in for a lot of 
criticism in recent years ~ much of it deserved. In an article on 
marking systems in the Fourth Edition ofjtji e^Sncxclopedia of Educational 
Research , Robert Thorndike summarizes these criticisms under four heads 

as follows; 
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1. Marks provide an Inaccurate assessment of competence 
and are not used In a comparable way from school to 
school » department to department, or Instructor to 
instructor. 

2. Marks are little. If at all, related to achievement of 
the central and Important objectives of the educational 
program, and focus attention upon false and 
Inappropriate ob j ectlves • 

3. Marks fall to provide a constructive medium of 
communication between school and home. 

4. i^iarks and report cards produce a variety of side 
effects detrimental to the welfare of the child. 

Thorndike goes on to describe the various attempts that schools have 

made to find substitutes for marking systems that would get around these 

dlfflc^iltles — parent-teacher conferences, letters from teacher to parent, 

expanded report forms that purport to describe how a child Is doing on 

specific components within each subject area — but he finds that as a 

general rule they have turned out to be too time— consianlng , too lacking 

in precision, and too conftislng to be viable. 

Finally, he suggests that teachers’ marks, pretty much In their 

present form, are likely to be with us for a long time to come because 

students expect them and parents demand them. As Thorndike puts It, 

Grading patterns are deeply embedded In a total 
Institutional culture. The culture may be an 
Imperfect and irrational one, and the current 
grading behavior of faculty members may lack 
psychometric elegance and be In some respects 
erratic and even capricious. But a modus vlvendl 
has typically been worked out between the 
traditions of marking and the rest of the 
institutional culture. (8) 
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From this he reaches the conclusion that if marking systems were 
abolished altogether, or too suddenly and radically changed, the effect 
would be to throw the whole educational system out of kilter r Such 
an eventuality would probably be applauded by thost far-out critics who 
seem to be saying that the only way to bring about real educational 
reform is to wreck the educational system altogether. 

In my view, to put it mildly, wrecking the system is not likely to 
be productive of better education for anybody. The reason that public 
education is in so much trouble is that it is hardly a system at all in 
any true sense of the vsordj what is needed is .to make it more of a system 

than it now is. 

With this in mind, it seems to me that, in the feedback model of 
evaluation, teachers* marks might be more properly viewed as inputs into 
the system rather than as measures of its output that is, as elements 
of the system, like teaching practices, textbooks and the like, that 
might be subject to improvement as the self-correcting feedback begins 

to work on them. 

V 

The second major source of information about the output of the 
schools consists of the scores on standardized achievement tests. 

These came on the educational scene in their present form about 60 years 
ago and, like teachers' marks, they have now become a part of the 
institutional culture. Also, like teachers' marks, they have come, under 





attack from various quarters — not least' from the professional 
test-makers themselves who are often appalled at the horrendous uses 
to which achievement test scores are sometimes put. 

For example, the education committee of one state legislature 
(not New Jersey's!) recently proposed a bill that reads in part as 

follows: 

If the performance of any school district on any test 
approved by the $tate board of education... does not 
equal or exceed the national performance average for such 
a test for two successive years, said school district shall 
not receive any further state financial assistance... 
until such time as said school district has achieved such 
national performance average. (9) 

The bill was not enacted, but it typifies the sort of irrational 
use of achievement test scores that causes chills to run up and down 
the spines of test-makers as well as the spines of right thinking 
people who care about the health of public education. 

Such aberrations notwithstanding, I am convinced that, by and 
large, standardized achievement tests, despite their admitted defects 
have, over the years, contributed in a major way to the Improvement of 
American education and that they have great potential for bringing about 
further improvement — provided that their limita tions are understqoj^ 
and that they are seen by everyone concerned ixi t he perspective^ of_the 
feedback model of evaluation which I am proposing . 

Their principal limitation, as they now exist, is that they measure 
only some of the aspects of student growth a^d development, namely, 
achievement in the basic skills. These of course are extremely Important 
but important as these are, I think, the concept of achievement should 
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be broadened to Include such other dimensions as health habits, 
self-esteem, Intergroup relationships, and the like. I am convinced 
that these limitations can be overcome If we can get over the Idea 
that achievement testing Is restricted to paper and pencil devices 
and If school people are willing to join the test-makers In bringing 
recent measurement research but of the cupboard of technical journals 
and putting It to work In the schoolroom. 

More difficult will be the task of getting students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, legislators , or whoever to see that the 
primary function of achievement testing In the schools ought to be 
that of furnishing the feedback required to make the learning-teaching 
process continuously responsive to the needs of students. In this 
connection, the deep-rooted traditions of achievement testing are 
working against us. As you probably know, achievement tests, like 
paper, printing, and gunpowder, were Invented by the Chinese some 4000 
years ago. As early as 2200 B.C. the emperor of China was using such 
tests to decide which of his officials should be promoted and which 
should be fired. This use of tests for selecting people and sorting 
them out has persisted down through the ages and Is unquestionably their 
most prevalent xjse throughout American society today. It Is why tests 
are so frequently perceived as a personal threat, why cramming for tests 
la so widely tolerated If not condoned, why minority groups complain, 
not without reason, that tests tend to be biased against them and keep 
them from making It Into the main stream. 
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Thls widespread use of achievement tests for purposes of 
selection, for deciding from kindergarten on up who will pass and who 
will fall, who will be winners and who will be losers, Is not xlkely 
to go away In a hurry. For It has become Indigenous to the kind of 
competitive culture that characterizes all of our social Institutions 

Including our educational Institutions. 

So we are faced with an extraordinarily difficult problem. If 
we propose to use achievement tests broadly conceived for evaluating 
and Improving Instructional processes, rather than for evaluating and 
slapping down students and teachers and school administrators, how are 
we going to convince the victims that we really mean what we say? If 
the feedback model af educational evaluation Is ever to have chance of 
working, this Is a problem that demands a solution. Unless we can 
separate the two functions of achievement testing In fact as well as 
In the minds of the people affected, the use of, the tests for selection 
purposes will tend to destroy their usefulness for evaluative feedback. 
For If people are continually trying to beat the tests or are turned off 
by the tests, the kinds of Informatlori the achievement tests yield are 
not likely to be very dependable as Indicators of how the schools are 
performing or as helps In pointing toward specific ways In which they 




might perform better. 
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I have no easy answers to this problem, but I am aure that if 
it is confronted squarely and cooperatively by those who make tests 
and those who run schools, especially superintendents of schools, 
the answers will be forthcoming. The task, however, is simply stated: 
it is one of getting past the usual rhetoric that is spouted in the 
name of educational evaluation and getting down to the business of 
finding practical and believable ways of dissociating the selective 
function of achievement testing from its diagnostic or feedback 
function. 

VI 

The third type of output measures that are commonly looked to for 
providing feedback into the system are those that attempt to assess 
what might be called the after-effects of schooling. They include such 
indices as job placement rate , college-going rate, level of earnings, 
as well as social indicators of various kinds that try to get at matters 
like participation in community affairs, non-participation in illegal 
pursuits, and the like. Anybody v7ho has tried knows how tou^ it is to 
get dependable information of this sort. Also, anybody who has given 
two thoughts to the matter knows that, even when the indicators are 
trustworthy in themselves, one can hardly claim that they show 
unequivocally how well or badly a particular school system may have 
served its clients. There are just too many IntetTvening variables — 
too many other factors in the social and economic situation that remain 
unaccounted for* 
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In view of these difficulties, the easy way out would be to 
abandon altogether any attempt to assess the i?fter-eff ects of schooling. 
But this would be in the nature of a cop-out, for a knowledge of what 
students become as a consequence of going to school is precisely the 
kind of knowledge we must have if we are to have a prayer of building 
into the educational system that quality which so many people are 
making so many noises about — namely, the quality we so blithely call 

RELEVANCE. 

Though the task of getting credible feedback on the relevance 

of educational programs is admittedly enormously difficult, I am 

convinced that it is not impossible. The materials that have emanated 

from Project TALENT and similar longitudinal studies demonstrate how 

much can be accomplished through long-term follow-up studies at the 

national level. And at the local district level a good deal can be 

done if there is determination and the vrherewithal to do it. Some of 

you may be familiar with the sort of thing William Baker, the deputy 

superintendent of the San Jose system in California, has been doing 

since 1956. There he has mounted periodic follow-up studies of the 

■ ^ ( 11 ) 

early career experiences of high school dropouts and graduates . 

The San Jose effort has a double significance. First, it is not a 
one-shot follow-up study, but a continuing effort, conducted at regular 
intervals, to get up-to-date feedback for evaluating die high school 
program. Secondly, the data from the project are not simply fed into 
the files and forgotten — as so often happens — they are fed into the 
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system and actually used to pln-polnt aspects of the educational program 
that need refurbishing. In short, the San Jose project Is a nice 
example of how one aspect of the feedback model of educational evaluation 
can be made to work at the local level. No doubt you can furnish similar 
examples somewhat closer to home. 

VII 

However, Isolated evaluation efforts of this sort at the local 
district level, while necessary and useful, nevertheless do not and 
cannot add up to the kind of comprehensive and Integrated evaluation 
program that I think Is needed If the schools are to become fully 
responsive to the needs of their clientele. It Is not just that most 
school districts lack the resources to collect and process all the 
kinds of Information they need, but that much of the Information required 
Is simply not available at the local level. This Is because no school 
or school district exists In Isolation; It Is part of a collectivity of 
Institutions state-wide and nation-wide the activities and characteristics 
of which Inevitably Influence and are Influenced by what Is happening 
In each particular district. Accordingly, any full-blown evaluation 
program on the feedback model will require a considerable amount of 
Information which only the larger entitles of the system — l.e., the 
county, the state, and the nation — are capable of generating. 

I realize that these Ideas appear to run smack up against the 
tradition of local control. I think It can be successfully argued. 
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though, that local control of programs and services depends on the 
flow of good information into the system and that good information of 
the sort required depends on data— gathering and analysis techniques 
which must be common and essentially uniform over many districts. So 
you have the interesting paradox that a school district must give up 
some local autonomy in educational evaluation on the feedback model, 
if it is to be capable of exercising full local autonomy in educational 
policy and practice. 

VIII 

Most discussions of educational evaltiation begin by pointing out 
that the first step in the process must be to define the goals and 
objectives of education in unmistakable language and that these goals 
and objectives must be the result of a broad consensus among educators 
and the citizenry. You may be surprised, therefore, that up to this 
point, which, you will be happy to know, is my last point, I have said 
very little about goals and objectives in the evaluation process. This 
is not because I think goals and objectives are unimportant, but because 
I have grave doubts about their utility as a starting point for 
bringing the feedback model of evaluation into being. 

I am impressed by some recent history on this matter. This last 

winter and spring I have been involved in a survey whose purpose was 

to find out what has been happening, nationwide, iii state educational 

( 12 ) 




assessment programs . 



One striking! impression one gets from the survey is that a 
very large number of states have been going through a more or less 
agonizing process of trying to develop some measurable statewide 
educational goals around which to build their statewide assessment 
programs. 

In some cases the agony has been quite prolonged. California, 
for example, has been going through it for at least five years and 
anticipates that a few more years will be needed before the job can 
be completed. 

To my knowledge, the search for goals in California began about 
1966 with the establishment of a State Committee on Public Education 
(SCOPE). This Committee had a short life, since it went out of 
existence with the change of administration in 1967. Then the 
California School Boards Association became active in gathering and 
sifting goal statements from virtually every district in the State. 

Then the legislature got into the act and appointed a group known as 
the Advisory Committee on Achievement and Evaluation which, after a 
year and a half of hearings, recommended to the legislature that a 
State Commission on Educational Goals and Evaluation be established. 
This was not done. Instead, the legislature set up a Joint Conmlttec 
on Educational Goals and Evaluation with members drawn from the Senate, 
the Assembly, and the State Board of Education. The Joint Committee 
has appointed still, another group of educators and citizens to form an 
Advisory Committee for Guidelines on Goals which has decided to require 
each school district to develop its own goals and objectives based 
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upon the forthcoming Guidelines, It is now the hope that a final 
version of the goals will be ready for submission to the State Board 
of Education in 1973. Then presumably an evaluation system can get 
under way. 

Now, all such efforts are entirely laudable; in these confused 
times, the search for goals is extraordinarily important in its own 
right. But It is hard to avoid the impression that some of the prolonged 
preoccupation with goal making per se is perhaps in some respects a 
political device for putting off the day when schools and school 
systems will have to get down to the hard business of evaluating what 
they are actually doing to and for students. 

In my view, if you go along with the feedback model of 
, educational evaluation, you do not have to have a neat set of goals 
on which everybody agrees before you can begin the evaluation process. 
Indeed, I think that the evaluation process has to get well underway 
before you can expect much profitable discussion of educational goals. 
This is to say that the search for goals will inevitably bog; down unless 
it is powered by an effective feedback system. Sometime ago, after 
watching the struggles that the people in a neighboring state went 
through in trying to discover what they wanted from their schools, I 
wrote a short piece on this subject in which I said, among other things, 
that: 
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People are more likely to get clear in theii: minds what 
the outcomes of education ought to be if they can get 
clear in their minds what the outcomes actually ar^. • . 
it is not possible to determine the objectives until one 
has measured the outcomes • (13) 

In other words, I am suggesting that you are not likely to 
get a very good idea of where you want to go until you have pretty 
carefully triangulated the position where you already are, and this 
Is what I would hope the feedback model of educational evaluation 
would be capable of doing. 

Let me wind up with a parable. 

A number of years ago I found myself in a garage right in the 
middle of Bar Harbor, Maine. While I was waiting for service, the 
garage man, a dyed-in-the-wool State of Mainer, was full of local 
yarns . 

”One day,*^ he said, "a young fellow pulled in here and asked, 
’Which way to Bar Harbor?’ I looked at him sort of cross-wise to 
make sure he wasn't pulling my leg. Then I told him what to do. I 
said, 'You go down this road here till you get to the first stop light. 
Then you turn right until you come to the shore road, and you just 
follow that around until you hit Main Street and turn right again.’ 

Ten minutes later he was right back at this garage, as I knew he would 
be, and he was laughing sheepishly, and 'so was I. So I says to him, 
’Well, son, now you've seen Bar Harbor."* 

Well, that’s one way of closing the feedback loop, and it shows 
how useful it is to evaluate where you’re at before figuring out where 




you want to get to 
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SUMMARY 

(Not included in the talk to NJASA) 

A talk like this is supposed to end with a summary. So here it 
is, very briefly: 

Whether you realize it or not, I have talked about three models 
of educational evaluation. The first is the seat-of-the-pants model 
in which people make educational decisions by pure instinct 
uninhibited by data. This is the model that is most prevalent. I 
give it a grade of B-. Not an E, because even an intuitive decision 

is better than no decision at all. 

The second is the experimental model which is useful but limited, 
because the results of educational experiments are rarely generalizable 
from one school district to another. I give that one a grade of C. 

The third model is the feedback model, which is full of problems, 
but alco, in my view, the only one that is likely to get public 
education out of the doldrums. Naturally, I give the feedback model 
a grade of A+. 

However, I remind you of what Bob Thorndike wrote: my own grading 

behavior, like everybody else's, is probably lacking in psychometric 
elegance and is probably also erratic and capricious. 
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